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120 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

motive — this was, of course, Goethe's conception of it — points to a 
professional servant of the Muse. Yet the alliterative Boslem rot, 
and its repetition, especially striking in Lauremberg's quotation, 
would seem more of the people, and Herder was right in finding 
this expression childlike, even though the word cannot possibly 
apply to the poem as a whole. Eeference to it, in a manifestly 
popular form, in Lauremberg's treatise (1622; 1639; 1642), in the 
least artificial of Melissus' "Five Poems" (1624) and in the text 
of a farce (1663) is of some interest as tracing its path during 
the seventeenth century and suggests that, even if the poem won 
immortality as a Eunstlied, some of its early echoes may be caught 
in the street and on the stage as well as in the study. 

Joseph E. Gillet. 

University of Illinois. 



Peter Lauremberg and Fischart 

Dr. Gillet kindly showed me the above notes and suggested that 
1 add a remark on the last song fragment in his very interesting 
qiiotation from Peter Lauremberg, " we he he, Die Weinlein die wir 
giessen . . . den sol er wincken." 

In all of the other very numerous sources, from early in the six- 
teenth century on, this text, consisting properly of only the one 
stanza, begins : 

"Die brtinnlein die da fliessen 
die sol man trineken, 
und wer ein steten bulen hat 
der sol im wincken. . . ." 

except that in Fischart's Gargantua 1 it runs as follows : 

"(He, he,) die Weinlein die wir giessen, 
die soil man trineken, 
die BrSnnlein die da fliessen, 
die sollen schwineken, 
Vnnd wer ein staten Bulen hat, 
der soil jhm wincken; 
vnnd wincken mit den Augen, 
vnnd tretten auff den Fuss, 
Es ist ein harter Orden, 
der seinen Bulen meiden muss." 

I have already expressed the opinion 2 that Fischart is respon- 

1 Reprint by Alsleben (Neudruoke, Halle), p. 137. Cf. also PBB. xxxv 
447. 
' PBB. xxxv, 404. 
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sible for the variants of his text, making the stanza suit his purpose 
by recommending wine rather than water (through the invention 
of two new lines riming with the beginning of the common version) . 
My feeling that Lauremberg borrowed this part of his quotation 
from Fischart seems to be confirmed by the former's words, " egre- 
gias illas bibaculorum letanias," since it is in the famous " Truncken 
Litanei" (Qargantua, Ch. 8) that we find Pischart's own version 
of the song. Peter Lauremberg's name may be added, then, to the 
small list of writers of the seventeenth century who borrowed, to a 
slight degree at least, from Pischart. 3 

Chas. A. Williams. 

University of Illinois. 



Pboissart's Le Dittie de la Flour de la Margherite 

According to Proissart, the tears shed by Heres at the tomb of 
her lover Cepheys produced the daisy : 

Une pucelle ama tant son ami, 
Ce fu Heres qui tamaint mal souffri 
Pour Men amer loyalment CephSy, 
Que lea lames que la belle espandi 

Sus la verdure, 
Ou son ami on ot ensepveli, 
Tant y ploura, dolousa et gemi 
Que la terre les larmes recueilli, 
Pite' en ot, encontre elles s'ouvri. 
Et Jupiter, qui ceste amour senti, 
Par le pooir de Phebus les nouri, 
En belles flours toutes les eonverti 

D'otel nature, 
Comme celle est que j'aim d'entente pure 
Et amerai tous jours quoi que j'endure. 1 

Referring to the passage cited above, Wiese says : 2 " Nous n'avons 
pu retrouver ou identifier l'episode auquel fait allusion Froissart." 

The purpose of this note is to call attention to the fact that the 
legend of Cepheys and Heres related by Proissart bears a very 
striking resemblance to the myth of Adonis and Aphrodite. In 
describing Aphrodite's grief after the death of Adonis, who had 
been killed by a wild boar, Bion says : 3 " The Paphian weeps and 
Adonis bleeds, drop for drop, and the blood and the tears become 

* PBB. xxxvn, 272, note. 

1 See Chrestomathie de Vancien frcmcais, par Karl Bartsch. Onzieme 
edition entierement revue et corrigee par Leo Wiese, Leipzig, 1913, 87a, 
68-82. 

'See op. cit., p. 518. 

8 See Bion I, 64 ff., translated by Edmonds, The Greek Bucolic Poets, 
p. 391. 



